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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

Second  Edition. 


TfTTEALTH  being  the  noble  ft  and  mofi  deferable  of  all 
#  M  human  enjoyments ,  no  confederation  can  be  of  equal 
import  •with  the  Prcfervation  or  Recovery  of  it. 
But  this  felicity  is  not  always  deft r of  d  by  any  irregularities 
which  either  pajfeon ,  excefs,  or  negligence,  betrays  men  to  : 
Cuftom  many  times  having  a  Jhare  therein,  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  which  is  fo  obvious,  that  in  feme  things  we  err 
deliberately ,  and  even  of  choice  as  it  were,  how  inconfefeetit 
feever  fuch  a  conduit  may  appear,  or  however  ill  it  com¬ 
ports  with  the  dignity  of  a  rational  nature.  In  no  infeance 
can  this  Truth  be  better  illuftrated  than  that  which  is  the 
Subject  of  the  following  pages.  Tea  is,  in  a  manner,  uni - 
verfally  us'd-.  Age,  Sex,  or  Confeitution,  are  but  little  re¬ 
garded  in  a  thing  which  is  become  a  part  of  our  daily  fufee- 
nance,  and  drank  even,  for  pleafure  and  amufement  only. 
But  furely,  if  Aliment  as  well  as  Medicine  depends  on  fcien- 
tifc  principles  ( a  pofetion  of  undoubted  truth J  then  there 
can  be  no  more  reafen  for  an  indif criminate  drinking  of  Tea, 
than  for  adminifering  the  fame  remedy  indifcriminately  in 
any  particular  diftemper. 

We  have  had  many  enquiries  made  into  the  nature  and 
virtues  of  Tea,  all  of  them,  no  doubt ,  written  to  be  ufe- 

ful 
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ful  to  the  “pub lick ;  but  I  dare  fay ,  no  treatife  eivas  ever  car¬ 
ried,  even  to  fuch  a  length  as  it  is,  with  matter  Jo  little  to 
the  purpofe,  as  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  enfuing  Re¬ 
marks.  What  I  have  added  after  them  being  rational  de¬ 
ductions  founded  upon  real  Faffs,  of  which  every  reader  is  a 
judge,  may  therefore  merit  a  ferious  attention. 

It  concerns  me  in  this  place  to  obviate  fome  objeffions  to 
the  faffs  themf elves. 

First,  it  has  been  urg'd  that  Tea  very  feldom  creates 
the  Heart-burn,  fo  feldo?n  as  not  to  deferve  any  manner  of 

regard  as  an  Ejfeff  of  Tea. - This  diforder  is  not  perhaps 

often  produc'd  by  drinking  of  Tea,  for  which  1  have  af- 
fignd  a  reafon  p.  1 8.  but  I  have  felt  the  acute  pain  myfelfi 
and  I  have  heard  others  complain  of  it  after  a  regale  of 
.common  green  Tea,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
thing  clfe ;  and  every  one  knows  that  T  E  A  drank  late  in  the 
, evening ,  impedes  the  ufual  repofe  at  night.  May  not  a  fevj 
infiances  in  this  particular  corroborate  the  general  doffrine 
when  there  are  fo  many  in  others  evident  and  demonfira. - 
five  ? 

Again  :  Advocates  for  Tea  fay,  it  is  the  abufe,  not  a 
temperate  ufe  of  that  liquor ,  it  is  a  too  copious  indulgence 

that  does  all  the  mif chief  . - We  will  own  five  or  fix  dijhes 

leave  a  much  worfe  ejfeff  behind  them  than  two  or  three , 
but  we  deny  that  an  error  of  this  kind  precludes  a  Vice  in 
the  quality  of  Tea,  which  cannot  he  difputed,  fince  there 
are  fame  conjlituiions  that  will  not  bear  fo  little  as  one  dijh. 
without  being  difpirited  thereby . 

An  appeal  to  publick  tefiimony,  one  would  think,  fhould 
explain  the  reffitude  of  the  defegn  in  a  dijfuafive  from  the 
ufe  u/Tea  :  Such  notwithfianding  is  the  fate  of  fublunary 
things,  the  kindefi  intentions  are  J'ometimes  ill  receiv'd,  and 
the  befi -grounded  attempts  fail  of  their  ejfeff.  It  was  no 

final l 
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f7nall  concern  to  me  to  find  1  had  incurv'd  the  difpleafure  ofi 
fiome  ofi  my  Female  Readers ,  hy  the  unguarded  exprefifion  ofi  a 
cordial  Dram  :  Had  they  confider d  the  motive  ofi  my  'writ¬ 
ing  thefie  Obfiervations,  had  they  recolleded  that  I  affumd 
my  pen  upon  a  noble  occafion ,  in  the  caufe  ofi  their  Health 
and  Serenity ,  they  'would  have  been  lefis  feu  ere  in  their 
cenfures  upon  this  account .  1  ha've  nothing  to  plead  but 

this ;  <when  the  fund  ion  ofi  the  Nerves  is  dif concerted,  and 
nve  become  languid  and  uneafiy.  Nature  demands  a  reliefs 
which  being  f too  ofiten J  the  cafe  upon  drinking  of  Tea, 
Some  Cordial  fieenis  as  necefifary  then  as  upon  any  other  fiainty 
occafion . 

But  as  it  is  not  likely  this  grateful  liquor  will  come  into 
dif -ufe,  the  mofi  beneficial  hint  that  can  be  given  is,  to  re¬ 
trench  the  fuperfluity  ofi  cups,  and  to  take  no  more  than  the 
necefifity  ofi  a  liquid  may  require.  I  refled  on  this  with  the 
greater  complacency,  being  quite  unwilling  to  forego  the  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment  ofi  the  Tea-table.  It  affords  us  an 
happy  opportunity  ofi  beholding  Beauty  in  full  perfedion . 
Fhe  fatigues  of  Jhidy  are  here  agreeably  worn  off,  and  the 
intervals  of  bufinefis  innocently  and  not  unprofitably  em¬ 
ploy  d.  It  is  here  we  feel  the  enlivening  influence  ofi  fpark - 
ling  Wit,  fill  more  animating,  as  it  comes  from  a  pretty 
mouth  in  native  elegance  and  purity.  We  are  naturally 
captivated  with  the  charms  ofi  mufick ,  but  how  is  the  plea- 
fut  e  enhanc  d,  when  at  the  fame  time  that  a  lovely  objed  en¬ 
gages  the  eye,  the  ear  alfo  is  fainted  with  founds  beyond  the 
melody  of  the  viol !  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  meet  with  fiolid 
reafoning  and  true  philofophy  among  Ladies  at  their  Tea. 
"Thefie  are  ravifhing  entertainments  !  which  as  they  are  the 
agreeable  fiubjed  ofi  my  contemplation  at  prefent,  fio  do  they 
afford  much  fiatisfadion  in  the  courfe  ofi  life. 

Some  Remarks 


ERRATA.  Page  io.  Line  17.  for  there  r.  thefie.  p.  k. 
/.  3.  for  confifi  r.  confifis.  ib.  1.  21.  after  Contradidion 
place  .  Period  Stop .  ib.  I.  2  3.  after  32  place  ,  Comma 
Stop. 
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Some  Remarks  on  Mr 
Mafom  Treaiife  up¬ 
on  Tea,  &c. 

THE  infufion  of  Tea  being  come 
into  general  ufe  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  treatife  on  that  fubjedt,  con¬ 
taining  a  phyfical  difquifition  into  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  this  vegetable, 
and  including  an  account  of  its  ef¬ 
fects,  falutary  or  pernicious,  upon  the 
human  conflitution,  from  whence  a 
fummary  of  ufeful  knowledge  might 
be  deduced,  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
dertaking  highly  laudable,  worthy  of 
the  belt  attention,  and  acceptable  to 
the  publick.  But  if  this  was  Mr  Ma¬ 
son’s  defign,  when  he  engaged  to 
confider  the  good  and  bad  effects  of 
‘Tea,  &c.  now  before  me,  I  cannot 
but  think  he  has  greatly  fail’d  in  the 
performance ;  for,  to  pafs  by  his  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  of  this  exotic,  which  ex- 
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fiibits  no  material  new  difcovery,  if' 
we  confider  his  account  of  the  phy  fr¬ 
eed  virtues  of ‘Tea,}  of  its  agreeablenefs 
to  particular  conjlitutions ,  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  impropriety  of  feafons  for 
drinking  it ,  and  the  manner  of  his  expli¬ 
cation  of  its  effreBs ,  we  find  ourfelves 
difappointed  of  the  promis’d  latif- 
fadtion. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  offer ve 
that  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  all 
fubfiances,  medicinal  or  alimentary, 
are  ever  within  the  province  of  phy- 
ficians,  or  a  pradlitioner  of  forne 
branch  of  phyfick,  per ions  alone  qua¬ 
lified  for  fuch  a  work.  Whether  this 
gentleman  has  been  educated  in  law 
or  divinity,  the  ftranger  is  left  to  guefs; 
but  that  medicine  hath  not  been  the 
objedt  of  his  ftudies,  is  plain  through¬ 
out  this  whole  performance.  And 
that  I  may  not  be  laid  to  lay  falfe 
accuiations,  I  will  point  out  feme  paf- 
fages,  from  whence  what  1  have  af~ 

.  ferted 
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lerted  will  fairly  appear;  to  which 
nvy  purpofe,  is  to  ac  d  a  more  juft  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operation  and  effefts  of 
Tea. 

.  In  the  page  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  our  author  feems  to  be  aware  of 
the  unkind  reception  of  his  treatife, 
^uppoftng  it  might  give  offence  to 
lome.  What  fort  of  readers  thole 
are  whofe  difpleafure  he  apprehended; 
he  does  not  fay :  they  cannot  be  per- 
ons  of  high  degree  and  fortune,  be- 
caufe  he  not  only  indulges  them  in 
the  ufe  of  i  ea,  but  grants  they  may 
receive  many  advantages  from  it;  nor 
can  they  be .  thofe  of  inferior  rank 
and  mean  abilities,  becaufe  thefe  are 
me  very  perfons  for  whom  his  pam¬ 
phlet  was  defign’d  as  a  diffuafivt 
gainft  an  imprudent  ufe  of  this  n 
cjuor;  befides,  he  might  be  lefs  ap- 
piehenftve  of  offending  people  of  this 
condition,  as  they  feldom  have  mo¬ 
ney  to  wafte  in  the  pur  chafe  of  books, 

no" 
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capacity  nor  leifure  to  perufe  them  if 
they  had.  But  men  of  fcience  and 
erudition,  phyficians,  may  poiTibly 
be  offended  at  this  treatife,  becaufe 
it  does  not  afford  them  the  fatisfac- 
tory  information  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expended,  and  which  the  title- 
page  promifes  to  furnifh  out. 


In  the  following  paragraph  is  a 
recital  from  fome  authors  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Tea,  viz.  “  that  it  cools,  al- 
“  lays  drought,  helps  digeitiofl, 
u  makes  clean  the  ftomach,  attenu- 
“  ates  vifcidities,  augments  the  velo- 
“  city  of  the  fiuggifh  circulation,  in- 
“  vigorates,  gives  new  fpirks,  pro- 
“  motes  fecretions,  ftrengthens  the 
c  bowels,  and  prompts  natural  eva¬ 
cuations,  &cT  Thefe  are  hard 
words  to  a  poor  reader!  Who  thefe 


a 
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thors  are  I  know  not;  furely  me 
of  the  learned  faculty  of  phyfick, 
would  not  deliver  themfelves  in  this 
implicit  as.  well  as  inconfiftent  man¬ 


ner. 
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ner.  Are  cooling  and  allaying  drought 
compatible  with  augmenting  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  circulation?  And  what 
congruity  is  there  between  thefe  pro¬ 
perties,  and  that  of  making  clean  the 
ftomach,  which  is  generally  done  by 
emetic  medicines?  In  fad:,  thefe  vir¬ 
tues  of  Tea  are  as  imaginary,  as  they 
are  confufedly  blended  in  the  defcrip- 
tion ;  and  tho’  in  the  next  page  Mr  Ma¬ 
son  affirms  this  fame  T ea  to  be  good, 
on  many  accounts,  for  perfons  of 
high  living,  I  believe  it  will  appear 
in  the  fequel,  that  it  is  no  lefs  pre¬ 
judicial  to  them,  than  to  perfons  in 
inferior  Rations. 

This  gentleman,  p.  3,  tells  his 
readers  he  will  “  in  the  following 
“  ffieets,  relate  fome  of  the  phylical 
“  virtues  of  Tea,  and  how  far  they 
“  are  conducive  to  the  prefervation 
“  of  the  health  of  our  Englijh  con- 
“  ftitutions,”  This  was  the  very 
thing  I  long’d  to  know,  and  if  Mr 

Mason 
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_/1ason  had  been  as  good  as  his  word, 
he  had  fav’d  me  the  pains  of  thefe 
remarks  upon  his  performance.  Over¬ 
looking  now  the  natural  hiftory  of 
this  fhrah  therein  contain’d,  which 
is  chiefly  tranfcrib’d  from  others,  I 
come  to  p.  15.  in  order  to  find  the 
account  of  its  virtues ;  and  here  our 
author  fays,  they  are  ftrangely  con¬ 
troverted  ;  and  then  quotes  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Sim.  Pauli,  Pecklin,  Schro-  • 
der,  Quincy,  Ten-  Rh  YNE,  KeMP- 
per,  and  Dr  Short.  Alas  !  of 
what  ufe  is  this  to  the  inquifitive 
leader?  The  fentiments  of  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  were  known  long  ago,  and  if 
Mr  Mason  has  nothing  to  add  from 
his  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  has  done  nothing.  True  indeed 
it  is,  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  Tea  to 
abound  with  half  the  qualities  it  is 
faid  to  do,  and  I  verily  believe  the 
leaf  adulterated  with  Japan  earth 
and  allom,  in  the  manner  mention’d 
by  him,  p.  22.  and  ufed  for  the  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  Tea,  would  not  be  fo  infalu- 
brious  to  Tome  conftitutions,  as  the 
infufion  of  the  fame  before  fuch.  adul¬ 
teration.  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 


I  proceed  to  take  notice  of  this 
gentleman’s  account  of  the  ufe  of  Tea 
amongft  us.  At  p.  27,  he  fays,  he 
fhall  advile  it  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
health,  conftitution,  &c.  fhewing  to 
whom  it  is,  and  is  not  agreeable ;  and 
then  lets  the  reader  know  that  “  it 
“  is  taken  in  the  morning,  as  a  meal; 
u  that  fome  chule  green,  others  bo- 
“  hea,  fome  like  cream  and  fugar  in 
“  it,  others  only  one  of  thele,  and 
“  others  neither,  which  he  thinks 
“  the  moft  polite;  that  a  very  mate- 
“  rial  part  of  the  breakfaft  is  toaft 
“  and  butter,  or,  as  they  like,  bread 
“  fpread  with  butter,  or  a  hot  roll 
u  well  butter’d  ;  the  Tea  ferves  to 
“  wafh  down  the  more  fubftantial 
u  part  of  the  breakfaft,  and  without 
“  thefe  neceffary  concomitants;  fuch 
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( ‘  as  have  good  appetites  will  be  much 
“  disappointed  from  T ea  only ’  Won¬ 
derful  difcoveries !  Does  Mr  Mason 
think  any  one  perfon  is  ignorant  of 
thefe  things  ?  Or  can  he  believe  any 
body  is  fo  ftupid  as  to  imagineTea  on¬ 
ly,  a  competent  breakfaft  ?  But  let  us 
hear  feme  of  his  favourite  benefits  of 
Tea,  p.  28.  After  a  night’s  debauch, 
the  confequence  being  a  thirft,  head- 
ach,  naufea,  &c.  perfons  drink  Tea 
medicinally  more  than  for  a  meal. 
“  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  taken  to  cleanfe 
«  the  ftomach,  allay  the  thirft,  to  com- 
“  fort  and  brace  up  the  relax’d  ftate 
«  of  the  fibres;”  Well,  and  how  does 
Tea  do  there  ?  Why,  “  it  abates  the 
“  ebullition  of  the  heated  blood,  gent- 
“  ly  invites  a  moderate  fweat,  velli- 
“  cates  the  inteftines  to  empty  them- 
«  felves,  and  by  its  diuretic  efficacy 
“  promotes  a  plentiful  difcharge  byu- 
“  rine,  and  foon  reduceth  every  part 
“  to  good  order  and  harmony,  by 
u  expelling  the  latent  fumes  which 

u  occafion’d 
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“  occafton’d  thofe  lick  fits,  and  difa- 
<c  greeable  qualms.”  Behold  the  a- 
mazing  depth  of  this  writer’s  medicinal 
knowledge !  T’birjc,  head-ach ,  naufea^ 
&c.  are  to  be  cur’d  by  a  medicine, 
the  furprifing  virtues  of  which  arc 
cooling ,  fudorijic ,  cathartic , 

all  at  once  ;  nor  are  thefe  all, 
for  it  is  ajlringent  too,  fince  he  poft- 
tively  afterts  immediately  after,  that 
“  green  Tea  is  moft  proper  for  thefe 
“  purpofes,  as  being  moft  aftringent.  ” 
The  bare  recital  of  thefe  paftages  is 
fufticient. 


Fie  goes  on,  “  Tea  likewife  is  a 
“  very  good  breakfaft  with  cream, 
“  fugar,  and  bread  and  butter  for  thin, 
“  heblical  perfons,  as  being  more  nu- 
“  tritious,  when  join’d  with  thofe 
u  fubftantial  good  ingredients and 
then  proceeds  in  his  ufual  manner  to 
re -enumerate  the  feveral  virtues  of  it. 


Nor  is  he  content  with  one  repetition, 
for  having  juft  before  pronounc’d  Tea 

a  medicine 
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a  medicine  inlicknefs,  and  alimentary 
in  time  of  health,  p.  30,  he  fays, 
<£  Notwithftanding,  I  allow  Tea  to  be 
“  a  good  breakfaft  for  fome  perfons 
“  in  health,  fo  alfo  it  is  for  fome 
“  others,  who,  by  irregularities  and 
‘  ‘  excefs,  put  themfelves  out  of  order, 
cc  and  are  therewith  reliev’d ;  fo  like- 
“  wife  it  is  good,  either  taken  phyft- 
“  cally,  or  as  a  meal,  for  the  valetu- 
u  dinarian  fort,  or  hedtical  habits,' 
“  when  drunk  with  cream  and  fugar.” 
Is  not  this  the  fame  thing  over  and 
over  again  ?  So  likewife,  p.  32.  hav¬ 
ing  prefcrib’d  it  good  for  the  vapours 
and  f curvy,  well  fweeten’d  with  cream, 
or  boil’d  new  milk,  repeats,  that 
“  thus  prepar’d,  it  abounds  with  thele 
“  and  many  more  falutary  virtues, 
“  and  is  a  wholefome  nutricious 
“  breakfaft  for  many  perfons.”  P.  35. 
he  fays,  Tea  drinking  in  the  afternoon 
may  be  good  for  ftich  perfons  as  eat 
large  meals,  and  drink  much  wine, 
u  in  thefe  circumftances,  I  fay,  Tea  is 

“  requilite 
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“  requifite  to  cool,  dilute,  and  for- 
“  ward  digeftion.”  But  I  fa y,  it  is 
not  requifite,  for  boil’d  water  alone, 
or  any  other  fimple  diluting  liquor, 
would  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes  better 
than  Tea ;  and  that  there  is  no  more 
reafon  for  aferibing  any  virtue  to  it  in 
thefe  circumftances,  than  in  cafes  of 
the  Gout,  Stone ,  and  Gravel ,  cafes 
wherein  Mr  Mason  himfelf  thinks  it 
of  no  fervice.  But  to  let  all  this  pafs, 
how  contradictory  is  this  writer  to 
himfelf !  Let  the  reader  but  turn  to 
p.  24,  and  there  he  will  find  him 
give  a  quite  different  opinion  of  Tea. 
After  deferibing  the  manner  of  its 
preparation  in  India ,  in  which  it 
yields  a  juice  of  fo  fharp,  corrofive, 
and  poifonous  a  nature,  as  to  burn 
the  labourer’s  hands  to  an  intolerable 
degree,  he  fays,  “  it  is  plain,  after  all 
“  the  repeated  methods  they  ufe  to  free 
“  their  Tea  from  this  juice,  ftill  fo 
much  of  that  quality  will  remain, 
u  as  to  render  it  very  corrofive, 

“  as 
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«  as  may  be  proved  by  the  infix- 
lion  ,  and  this  corroiivc,  acidj 
cc  pernicious  quality  it  abounds  with, 

«  is  modeftly  term’d  aftringent, 

**  which  the  greateft  ao.-/ocates  aie 
«  apprehenfive  may  be  hurtful  to  feme 
ages  and  conftitutions ;  but.  what- 
ever  reputation  it  hath  gam  d  from 
<c  its  phyfical  virtues,  it  may  be  at- 
€C  tributed  to  warm  water,  cream, 

C£  fugar,  and  feme  other  additions, 
44  and  very  little  (be  might  have  /aid 
“  none  at  all)  to  this  grand  exotic.” 

This  account  of  the  Indian  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Tea,  I  believe,  is  genuine, 
and  what  this  gentleman  obferves  af¬ 
ter  it,  is  juft  and  natural.  He  owns 
too,  at  p.  48.  “  that  he  cannot  re- 
«  concile  the  feveral  qualities  attributed 
44  to  Tea  (which  indeed  are  not  to  he 

reconcil  d )  iome  of  them  leeming 
44  quite  the  reverfe  to  others;’  and  at 
p,  10.  again  confeftes,  44  that  after  all 

44  the  boafting  of  its  advocates,  he 

44  cannot 
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“  cannot  find  any  efteem  which  it 
“  doth  merit,  but  that  all  its  hippos’ d 
“  efficacy  confift  in  boil’d  water, 
“  cream,  and  fugar.”  But  how  he 
fliould  be  fo  forgetful  as  to  affirm 
and  deny  the  fame  thing,  in  fo  fmall 
a  compafs,  is  furprizing  indeed.  What 
remains  of  this  gentleman’s  book 
deferves  no  notice,  as  it  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  declamatory  language,  di¬ 
rected  chiefly  to  women  at  the  wafhing- 
tub,  and  others  of  the  like  Ration ; 
indeed,  he,  more  than  once,  declares 
to  have  undertaken  his  treatife  for 
the  ufe  of  thefe.  I  cannot  fay  it  is 
worthy  of  a  more  learned  reader  • 
for,  fetting  afide  a  few  fcatter’d  fen- 
tences  of  truth  and  judgment,  there 
is  no  injuftice  in  giving  it  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  confus’d  heap  of  abfur- 
dity  and  contradiction,  quite  different 
from  what  is  advanc’d  p.  30,  31, 
and  32.  I  will  now  fet  myfelf  to 
prove,  that  Tea  is  not  agreeable  to 
heSlic  conflitutiom :  that  it  is  quite 

prejudicial 
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prejudicial  to  perfons  labouring  unde? 
fevers ,  of  whatever  kind ;  and  that 
it  often  produces  the  vapours ,  fo 
called;  that  it  is  not  by  ail  allow’d 
a  good  Jlomachic ;  that  mixt  with 
milk  and  fugar,  it  claims  no  alterative 
property  ;  and  that  it  is  not  more 
often  blam’d  than  it  ought  to  be. 

This  exotic  leaf  abounds  with  a 
moft  delightful  fragrancy,  on  account 
of  which,  and  the  agreeable  taile  of 
its  inhifion,  it  is  highly  efteem’d  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe ;  but  no  where 
more  fo,  than  in  England,  where 
the  plentiful  life  of  it  is  one  of  thofe 
evils  which  luxurv  has  introduc’d 

J 

amongft  us  ;  for  that  it  is  in  any 
degree  conducive  to  health,  does  not 
appear  from  an  obfervation  of  the 
confequences  of  drinking  it.  The 
moll  that  can  be  faid  in  its  favour 
is,  that  it  does  no  harm ;  and  if  the 
defence  of  Tea  could  be  thus  far 
fupported,  there  would  be  fqme  plea 

for 
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for  its  ufe :  but  tlio’  it  fometimes, 
and  to  fome  conftitutions,  does  no 
-  harm,  a  multitude  of  inftances  there 
are,  which  fhew  it  to  be  unfriendly 
to  the  nerves,  and  injurious  to  the 
conftitution.  ' ! 

Of  this  Tea  there  are  feveral  forts, 
differing  in  goodnefs,  but  all  preg- 
'  nant  with  the  fame  bad  qualities  in 
fome  degree  or  other,  and  may  very 
well  be  conflder’d  under  the  one  ge¬ 
neral  name.  Doubtlefs,  that  hyfon 
which  is  the  brighteft-colour’d  and 
well  curl’d,  having  been  beft  dried, 
is  the  lead:  hurtful,  and  diffufes  the 
moil:  agreeable  flavour;  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
which,  there  is  not  a  more  certain 
way,  than  by  obferving  its  eftedts  when 
taken  into  the  ftomach ;  and  thefe 
are  heart-burn ,  oppreffion  at  the  pr<z- 
cordia ,  anxiety ,  trembling ,  and  a  long 
train  of  confequences  to  thefe. 
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b'irft,  then,  T  fay,  that  Tea  gives 
the  heart-burn.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  convincing  argument  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  a  corrofive  quality  exifting  in 
T ea  than  this ;  and  if  it  be  not  more 
often  the  cafe  than  we  find  it  is,  this 
effedt  may  very  reafonably  be  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  prevented  by  a  mixture 
of  cream  or  milk,  and  butter,  which 
are  generally  taken  in  a  pretty  large 
quantity  with  it  ;  for  thefe  are  bodies 
that  have  an  aptitude  to  defend  the 
parts,  and  (heath  acrimonious  hu¬ 
mours,  indications  pointed  out  in 
this  diforder,  which,  tho’  denomi¬ 
nated  a  heart-burn,  is  defin’d  an  af- 
feElion  of  the  Jlomach ,  produced  by 
feme  acid  and  biting  humour,  abra¬ 
ding  the  mucous  lining  of  it,  and 
preying  upon  its  fenfible  fubftance. 

But  anxiety ,  and  a  fenfe  of  weight 
upon  the  preecordia ,  more  often  fol¬ 
low  Tea-drinking,  than  the  heart¬ 
burn. 
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burn.  They  are  fymptoms  which 
arife  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  after 
the  entertainment,  to  which  the  ten¬ 
der  and  delicate  females,  the  ftudious 
and  valetudinary  are  very  fubjeet.  I 
have  feen  the  mojl  amiable  of  her  fex , 
labouring  under  thefe  complaints  in 
a  fevere  degree.  This  uneafmefs, 
this  oppreihon  upon  the  nerves,  de¬ 
rives  its  origin  from  fome  noxious 
quality  in  Tea,  difturbing  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  their  functions,  which  being 
begun  in  the  flomach,  affects  it  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  chiefly,  but 
is  communicated  to  the  whole  fy- 
ftem ;  and  of.  this  common  effect  of 
Tea  the  fair  ladies  are  molt  fenflble, 
being,  for  an  immediate  relief,  oblig’d 
to  have  recourfe  to  a  cordial  dram. 

Tremblin ?  is  another  diforder  with 
which  Tea-drinkers  are  affected , 
which  alfo  is  a  diftemper  of  the  nerves. 
It  may  not  indeed  be  eafy,  diftinctlv 
to  unravel  in  what  manner  thefe 
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■phenomena  are  brought  about,  be- 
caufe  the  pervioufnefs  or  folidity  of 
the  nervous  bodies  is  a  point  not  yet 
adjusted,  and  perhaps  never  will; 
and  fenfation,  and  mufcular  motion 
but  imperfectly  underftood.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that 
digeftion,  nutrition,  fecretion,  and 
proper  performance  of  every  function 
of  the  body,  which  are  ever  necef-  • 
fary  to  health,  depend  on  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  tenfity  and  ftrength  of  the 
nerves.  Hence  arifes  a  juft  equili¬ 
brium  between  the  folids  and  fluids, 
the  leaft  deviation  from  which  is  a 
difeafe,  and  becomes  the  fource  of 
innumerable  calamities.  Let  us  now 
fuppofe  the  nerves  and  fibres  relax’d 
by  the  ufe  of  Tea;  a  tremor  fuc- 
ceeds,  the  digeftive  organs  being  im¬ 
pair’d,  the  body  is  fupplied  with 
an  imperfeCt  chyle,  the  fecretions  are 
vitiated,  and  all  the  vifcera  clog’d 
with  impurities.  And  this  relaxation 
being  often  repeated,  reduces  the 

.  whole 
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whole  body  to  a  languid  date,  from 
whence  a  fcene  of  evils  will  arife,  as 
fpafms ,  hyjlerics,  melancholy ,  &c.  and 
a  complication  of  thefe. 

If  fuch  be  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  indulging  in  Tea  in  a 
healthful  date,  what  may,  or  rather 
what  may  not,  be  expected  from  it 
in  a  morbid  conditution?  Will  not 
the  heEtical  patient,  the  tone  of  whofe 
folids  is  already  too  much  weaken’d, 
fuffer  an  increadng  debility?  And 
will  not  perfons  labouring  under  fe¬ 
vers  of  other  kinds,  be  prejudic’d  in 
a  like  manner  ?  I  have  already  fhewn 
how  it  is  productive  of  the  vapours, 
additions,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
were  never  more  common  nor  more 
obdinate  than  dnce  the  introduction 
of  T ea  amongd  us ;  nor  can  any  li¬ 
quor,  to  the  ufe  of  which  thefe  bad- 
confequences  are  known  to  fucceed, 
fortify  the  Jlomach ,  or  claim  any  al¬ 
terative  property,  however  incorpo¬ 
rated 
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rated  with  milk  and  fugar  ;  which 
verifies  the  conclufion,  that  “Tea  is 
not  more  often  blam’d  than  it  ought 
to  be.” 

But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that 
we  every  day  fee  people  indulge  in 
a  liberal  ufe  of  this  favourite  liquor, 
without  feeling  any  of  the  bad  ef¬ 
fects  reprefented.  It  is  indeed  true, 
we  hear  perfons  of  robufl  habits, 
whofe  appetites  are  craving,  and  that 
drink  much  wine,  boaft  of  fubduing 
large  cups,  not  only  without  preju¬ 
dice,  but  with  plealure  and  refrefh- 
ment ;  to  thefe  is  Tea  not  hurtful, 
and  to  thefe  only  can  it  fafely  be  al¬ 
low’d.  But  admitting  the  whole 
force  of  the  objection,  it  does  not 
juftify  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of  Tea. 
The  operation  of  any  medicine,  re¬ 
ceiv’d  into  the  ftomach,  is  ever  uni¬ 
form  and  invariable,  but  the  effects 
will  be  different  according  to  the 
conftitution  operated  upon.  If  thofe 

whofe 
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whofe  fibres  are  rigid,  and  whofe  dif- 
pofltions  arc  bilious,  or  gouty,  can 
elude  the  power  of  a  ■  deftroying  a- 
gent,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  tender  and  delicate  fhould  not 
yield  to  its  baneful  influence.  If  it 
be  replied,  the  far  greater  part,  even 
of  thole  whofe  habits  of  body  are  fo 
confti tuted,  do  not  experience  any 
inconvenience  from  Tea,  I  fay,  tho’ 
cream,  milk,  fiigar,  and  butter,  may 
prevent  the  appearance  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  detriment  to  fome,  yet  remote¬ 
ly,  and  in  the  end,  fome  at  leaf;  of 
tiie  pernicious  confequences  I  have 
recited,  are  certainly  occaflon’d. 

Others  there  are  who  contend  in 
favour  of  Tea,  and  lay  ail  the  blame 
on  the  water.  That  the  Ample  ele¬ 
mentary  fluid  is  a  falutary  drink,  and 
preventive  of  diftempers,  phyfcians, 

I  think,  generally  allow.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  our  food  require  plentiful  di¬ 
lution,  which  water  is  excellently  ad¬ 
apted 
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anted  for,  and  I  believe  was  design¬ 
ed,  by  the  author  of  nature,  the  only 
liquid  for  that  purpofe ;  but  whether 
the  adventitious  quality  of  heat  may 
not  alter  its  property,  may  admit  of 
doubt.  Warmth  join’d  with  humi¬ 
dity,  in  general,  unbends  the  fibres, 
and  enervates  the  body ;  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  lipping  of  warm  liquors  feems 
to  carry  with  it  fuch  a  deftrudtive  e- 
vent.  If  fo,  warm  water,  impregnated 
v/ith  foreign  particles,  pernicious  in 
themfelves,  muft  increale  the  evil, 
and  the  ufe  of  Tea  cannot  be  j  uni¬ 
fied  on  any  confederation.  But  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  fadt  quite  otherwife,  for 
warm  water,  replete  with  the  whole- 
fome  qualities  of  fage,  baum,  or  any 
funilar  Englijh  vegetable,  drank  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  Indian 
Tea,  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
of  thofe  hurtful  confequences  which 
that  Tea  produces.  ~ 

-  We  fee  now  the  qualities  and  ef- 

-  .  feBs 
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feSls  ol  this  foreign  fhrub,  and  are 
able  to  pronounce  to  whom  it  is,  and 
is  not  unwholefome.  The  local  pre¬ 
paration  of  it,  and  the  effects  of  its 
infulion  here,  illuflrate  each  other, 
and  both  fhew  it  to  abound  with  a 
noxious  quality.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  thoufands  in  this  nation,  if  this 
repaft  was  banifh’d  publick  affem- 
blies,  as  well  as  their  tables  at  home ; 
for  as  nothing  but  a  ftrong  confiitu- 
tion,  fuch  a  one  as  can  bear  excefies 
of  almoft  every  kind,  is  able  to  com- 
bat  its  agency,  the  far  greater  part  of 
its  votaries  muft  become  a  facriiice  to 
its  deftroying  energy.  Of  thefe  the 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  the  / 
tender  parturient  females,  demand  my1; 
principal  care,  d  o  us  is  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  their  health,  properly,  intruft- 
ed,  and  no  confideration  whatever 
can  juftify  a  neglect  of  this  duty." 
If  thefe  few  obfervations  fhould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  of  them,  they 
are  conjur  d  to  believe,  that  nothing 

D  Ids 
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lefs  than  an  anxious  concern  for 
their  eafe  and  felicity,  urges  me  to 
Jifapprove  of  their  favourite, '  Tea. 
If  they  feel  not  any  of  its  perni¬ 
cious  effects  prefently,  I  would  have 
them  be  allur’d,  that  its  operation  is 
infenfible,  and  by  flow  degrees,  and 
certainly  prejudices  them  in  time. 
There  is  no  pleafure  upon  earth  e- 
qual  to  intercourfes  with  the  ladies, 
but  if  their  tables  are  furnifhed  with 
any  thing  as  fatal  to  health  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  their  charms  are  to  our 
flex’ s  tranquillity,  I  am  perfuaded 
fuch  a  confederation  would  induce 
them  to  remove  it.  Sage  Tea,  or  a 
draught  of  negus,  would  be  a  bene¬ 
ficial  dilutant ;  but  this  Indian  vege¬ 
table,  under  a  grateful  fragrancy, 
and  delicious  talle,  conceals  a  qua¬ 
lity  as  deftru&ive  to  health,  as  the 
pretender,  on  the  throne  of  thefe 
realms,  would  be  to  our  rights  and 
liberties. 

:  F  I  N’  I  S. 
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